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Class Size—A Look Ahead 
by Carl A. Jessen 


rut DAYS before W dW 
venerall was to 
an occasional clas 
cation ‘ koeeded Ay. 
both teacher mad pe 
that classes ere lo 
| Y OLR DAY a primed 
1 An investigation 
Office of bducation 
high schools had 
and that 11.2) percent 
Phen. too. classe wer 
Witar of the future 
which for the past 10 
ary at about 5.5 million 
1956 and to 7 million b 
Oo million in 6 year Will cla 
And if so. how Jarge horty, perhap 
proved recruiting: proce dures and an abiding faith on the 
part of the people who pa the cos 
teachers to hold class ze to a modest 
problem i complicated 
Pati Scprt Pra Will pore vably bn equall 
Double sessions? Correspondence study and self-teach 
ingomaterials? Work experience on a ily expanded 
scale 7 And af these and other measure ine idopted to 
vitalize education o outh. wall the tend to ease the 
teaching load or will they placing new 
and bewilders woblenm erburdenes 
teacher 
ONE SOLUTION worth mor ition than it has re 
ceived is to take the te out of his tradition 
principal dispenser of information in the ela 
we can develop and capitalize om means 
teaching aid uchoa land motion prcture 
propection of opaque objects, dise and lape recording 
radio, television, sell-correcting practice materials coupled 
with diagnostic test ind the like. we should be able to 


relieve the teacher of being a classroom oracle and at the 
ame time improve the quality of instruction \ teacher 
having such aids at hand and trained in their use can save 
himself and hi pupils much of the ear and tear of pon 
derous instruction: he can save more of his energy for the 
vital individual and small-group assistance now too often 
crowded out in large classes And classes will probabl 
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1895—Lee M. Thurston—1953 








LHURSTON, nominated by 


as Lnited States Com- 


DR. LEE M 
President Eisenhower 
June 18, 1953 
August 29. He 


missioner of Education on 


suffered a heart attack on 
died at Georvet 


D. C.. on September 1. 


wn University Hospital in 


lisenhower’s statement issued 


missioner Thurston 
gret that | 


Dr. Thurston... I 


have 
his ability and held 
leack rship in that Ipor 
Thurston had a long and 
ireer as an educator, and his 
ss. not oniv to the Govern 
to the cause of American 
» Hobby. Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Edu 

ind Welfare, described the death of 
is “a great loss to the admin 

the Department, and to educa 
le I feel i deep personal 
Mrs. Hobby 


tlook he had for Improv 


said, 


ing the educational opportunities Lor the 


onal chart 


Natio s ¢ rer Hi per 


Vumber 1 


Volume 0, 


“because 


high ideals COMp le te devotion to duty, and 


steadlastness ol promise of 


purpose yave 
L nited 
His heart and soul 


before he died he 


States Commis 


a great career as 
education. 
Just 


memorandum to. his 


sioner ol 
were in his job 

ght to 
in which he said, "We must have more 


dictate a 
nurs 
patriotic pietures in our schools, 

Rall I. Grigsby. Acting Commissioner of 
peaking for all staff 


ind ju rsonnmel of the Othee of 


Those of . 


mitimately 


Idueation, members 
kducation 


known Dr. 


be en asso 


said who have 


lhurston and have 
ciated with him during the past two month 
of Education have lost both a 


] 
leader. His 


approach to our many prob 


in the Office 


na 
aric 


warm spirit 


friend and 


s\ mpathetic 
lems as we have worked together to promote 
the cause of American education will be 


reatly missed Qur thoughts are with 


Mrs. Thurston and her children in this pe 
riod of sorrow.” 
iExecutive Secretary of the Na 


William G. 


Th irstonm s 


tional Education Association, 


Carr, came this statement Dr 


know ledar of the problems of school ad- 


ministration, his unusual talent for clea 


his skill in 


will be impossible to 


and 


fi reetul 


human re lationship 


and CX PLFession, 
replace.” 

During his short term of office, Commis 
sioner Thurston gained the respect and Loy 
ilty of all his coworkers in the Office of 
l.duecation 

Hlis intelligent 
Othe 


yrasp of probler r 
of bducation specialists, 


\ ork 


educ ation ind 


=f nted by 


nal iis | | I hips th cotati thi 


Stale 


with department ol 


local communitt in helping lo promote 


the cause of education remain indelibly in 


the minds and hearts of all who were asso- 


ith Dr. Thus 


ciated ton in his new po 


tion 


Commissioner Phurston immediately 


death, aved 


preceding his was busily ene 


in reviewing the Othee of Education budget 
for thie 


Dr. Thurston believed very definitely the 


fiscal year 1955 


Office of Education should do everything 


possible to strengthen its servis to edu 


with the original char 


He quoted 


cation in accordance 
ter given by Congress in 1867. 
basic mandate to 


from it often to stress the 


the Office for the collection and diffusion 





of statistics and facts on the condition and 


progress of education. and to promote the 


cause of education throughout the country 


He believed sincerely that the American 


vation s teachers 


people have faith in our 


and school administrators and not only are 


doing more today than the have ever done 


to provide better school ind education fo 
brut i!] do even more in meet 


that loo 


our children 
ing the erisi ms ahead 


He wa 


ion and the public sho lave 


convinced that both the 


prote 
more tact 


and information about the problems and 


progress of educatior i firm faith in 
the value of communication with our Na 
tion's citizens by means of the pre radio 
idenced duri the 


He turned 


writer 


and television 


days of late July and in August 


were ¢ 


down no request for intery hy 
or ditor, Tis ord re 
and teley 


recorded 


broadcast ised by the major net 


works 


hundreds of 


Ne wspaper ndicats printed in 


papel Dr Thurston's report 


on school and college enrollments and 


major problems in American education at 
the beginning of this academic year 
He had made two forma! )) ibolne 


ioner of bedt on One 


idadre 
as Commi 
before the graduating « 
Colleve for Tea 

The other was 
State in Lansing, Mich 
Conference of Profe 


hoc 


Te tit 


the annual 


kducational Administration. One 
many actions during his last bu 
office was the sending of letter to 
Ralph Phornton, president of the Minnesota 
State lair, him 


of the board for the fair 


commend ind member 
lor planning 
special * Teacher Recognition Day il 

He took 


all teacher 


years fair. the oceasion 


eratulate throughout the 


tion for their contributions to the wel 


fare of youth and our country ind con 


cluded, “May the truce 


which you are recoenizin 


pirat of teaching 
publicly in thi 
other voung 


manner, encourace people to 


take up this challenging profession.’ 
As a devoted patriot his « 
Americar 


tions, and as he phe ised it, to “ea edu 


oncern was to 
deepen understanding of traci 


eation to play its part in the ce velopment 
of the American way of life.’ He 


“it is the function of 


said 
American education to 
make the most of each person both as an 
American citizen.” 


Day, 


individual and as an 


With the approach of Labor and 


educ ition were 


SCHOO] 


inother school vear, he thought it advisable Qn the national level he was giving much 


lo issues public staternent on labor's con thought to the proper role of the Govern- 


tribution to the progress of American edu- — ment in its relationships to the States, local 
cation. He 
alety of the 


and from 


expre ssed concern about the school systems, and educational institutions. 


Funeral services for Dr. Thurston were 
held in Lansing, Mich., and interment took 
place on September Ginal plot in 
the town of his birth, Central Lake. Mich 

Some of Dr. Thurston's many friends 


memory a Lee M 


ised for 


millions of children going to 
in school buses 
foot. Ee 
uggest to the parents of the 


chool eae h d i\ 


automobiles. and on wanted to irial 


} million new 
in our schools how the school 


first rraders 


and the home can cooperate in making the have established in hi 
first school experience of children a happy fhurston Scholarship Fund to be 
He was 

ho might not 


fall unle 


worried about the 214 million the college education of his physically 


return to high 


they vet 


handicapped daughter. Chairman of this 
fund is Dr. John Guy Fowlkes of the 
College of Education. University of Wis 
Madison, Wis 


a word of dean 


encouragement from a teacher or principal 


father or 


State Activity in 
Teacher Recruitment 


more activity on the 


or the counsel of i mother consin, 


An all- 
tration olhicers in education to become active in teacher 
This suggestion came to the Office of Education from Arthur Adams. Assistant Stat 
tendent of Publi State of 


ut effort should be made to encourage 


recruitment 
super Instruction, in charge of teacher recruitment for the 
Illinois 
Vir. Adams 
teacher shor 
Answers to a sent to the 1 
lso revealed to the Oflice of Education by Mr. Adams, for publication in 


compiled hy Mi Adan = are 


make hi suit 


tage problem 


restion as step toward he lpi olve the Na 


1 positive 


teacher-recruitment questionnaire State departments ot 


Phe questions and replies as 


‘ 


Summary of the 48 States 


Teacher Recruitment Questionnaire 


! 


person ce legated to do teacher recruitment work 
Yes 8 No 40. 
\re there teacher scholarships to the tax 
Yes 28 No 20 


, 


1. Do you have some one 
ivi his Or her name 
supported institutions in your State 
cover tuition and incidentals ? 
Do the private 
No 30 
Dick the 
Ye ) \o do. 


mur State using 


colleges in your State offer teacher training scholarships ? Yes 


1952 teacher training graduates from 4 year colleges: meet the demand ? 


9527 Yes 15 


more emergency or substandard certificates than 


ny lay organizations or any party ular line of industry sponsored scholarships 


Yes 18 No 30. 

Have any lay organizations sponsored teacher recruitment in your 
indicate Yes25 No 23 

Ha Parent Teacher 
Yes 33) No I5 

Has the Future 
No LO 

our State published any brochures, guidance bulletins, pamphlets, or any other 

Yes 20 No 28. 


educational organizations done in your State to actually assist in the 


teacher training in vour State 7 


State 


Please 


Association of your State been active in teacher recruitment ? 


Peachers Organization been influential in recruiting teachers? Yes 
Hlas 
materials on teacher recruitment 7 


What have the 


teacher recruitment program ¢ 
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Reporting the Progress 
of Public Education 


A summary presented at the 16th International Conference on Public Education 


ATORS throughout the world in 
attendance at the 1953 
on Public 
Switzerland, 
(rmstror Chief for 
Division of Higher Education, of the Office 
of Iducation 


held pop Hat concepts cuide public educ a- 


Dt ¢ 
International 
Education held 
heard W. Earl 


education, 


Conterence 
al (,eneva 
Teacher 


announce that three firmly 


tion in the l nited States of America. 
“Rooted in 


ss the 


historic development, they 


expre ideal toward which the various 


school systems are building,” said Dr. Arm 


strong, reporting to the conference as the 


Chairman of the United States delegation. 
Lhe st col 
(1) At 


tional advancement, everyone has an inher 


cepts are: 


ich successive level ol educ a 


hit to educational opportunities 


consistent with his individual needs and his 


} 


oO ec’ 


t 
(2) Ed 


yme a produc tive citizen. 

ucation is essential to the survival 
j | } ar > ‘eo 

of personal freedom and to the maintenance 

of national prosperity. 

States is 


United 
the responsibility of the people, and_ its 


}) Edueation in the 


legal control is the responsibility of the 


State and local school authorities, not the 
Federal Government. 
After this Dr. Armstrong 


reported enrollments and expenditures in 


introduction, 


American education, and then presented 
statement capsule about educational ad- 


ministration organization, curriculum, 


teaching. and other developments in schools 


and colleges of our country during 1952-53. 
This infor 
of the Office of Education, is pub- 
SCHOOL LIFE readers. 
Armstrong, the United 
Anne Maloney, 


elementary school teacher from Gary, Ind., 


mation, drawn from all. divi- 
sion 
lished for use by 

In addition to D1 
States delegation included 
ve member of the American Fed 
Willis 
Missouri Col 


and an act 


Teachers: and George 


sident, Central 


eration ot 


Diemer pre 
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held at Geneva, Switzerland 


lege, Warrensburg, Mo., a member of the 
United States National 
UNESCO. The Geneva 
sponsored by the International Bureau of 
Kducation and the United Nations Educa- 


Commission for 


Conference was 


tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 


Schoo! Administration 


School finance.—Although total educa 
tion expenditures have increased notably, 
they have not kept pace with the 10-year 
rise in prices and with the rise in national 
although teachers’ 


income. Similarly, 


salaries have increased somewhat during 
recent years, they have not increased pro- 
portionately with the increases of other 


professional groups, 
Of the $6,100,000,000 spent in 1952-53 
by local school districts for public elemen 
tary and secondary school operation, ap 
proximately 3 percent came from Federal 
sources; 42 percent from State sources, and 
55 percent from local sources, chiefly from 
eeneral property taxes. 
School huildinges School 


continued at a record pace during the past 


construction 


Contracts awarded for the construc 


1952 


year. 
tion of educational buildings during 
$1,400 million for public 


$152 mil 


amounted to: 
elementary-secondary schools; 


lion foi nonpublic ele mentary-secondary 


schools; and $248 million for colleges and 
universities 

I'ven at this rate new classrooms for the 
public schools barely kept pace with the 
increase in enrollments due to the continu- 
ing high birth rates which began during 
the latter part of the past decade. 

School construction during the past few 
vears has emphasized among other features 
the following: single-story buildings on 
well-lighted, 


homemaking 


large sites; well-ventilated 


rooms: and science labora 


tories; supplementary areas for library, 


music, lunch, health, and recreation; and 
central sound systems 

American colleges and universities, ac- 
cording to the latest survey, needed 80 per 
cent more residential space. One fourth of 


the 1.386 institutions surveyed did not 


maintain any form of residential housing. 
Io relieve the shortage, the Congress has 
provided a $300 million loan fund at a 


moderate interest rate. 


School Organization 


Reforms or modifications introduced dur- 


no one organiza. 


Phere } 


tional pattern for public education through 


ing the year 


out the United States. 


individual States is 


The pattern in many 


not uniform either, and 


changes have been vradual rather than 


rapid over the years 
The Na 
chil 


>= hools 


Public elementary education 


tion's 2O200.000 elementary school 


dren go to approximate ly 128,22 


of which 59.652 are one-room buildings 


housing several elementary grades, but en 


rolling only about 5 percent of the elemen- 
tury school pupil 

Internally, 65 percent of American ele 
mentary schools are organized with a grade 


or class assigned entirely to an individual 


teacher who is re sponsible for the children’s 


total experiences of ubjeets each day. In 
creasingly, grades 7 and & are becoming 


part of a junior high school organization in 


which teaching 1s generally depart 


mentalized 
Public 


7.000.000 


The Na 
nf hool ( hildren 
24.000 


secondary education 


tion's econdary 
are housed m approximately 
schools, 
of seventh graders are going on to graduate 


high school. The 


and the extremely small high schools are 


A steadily increasing proportion 


from extremely large 


vrowing fewer in number while the num 


her of middle-sized schools is increasing 


3 





The traditional 4-year high school is being 


reorganized into junior, senior, and junior 
high 


schools este ially in cit 


senior | 
systems 
Vocational education The comprehen- 


school and the 


cational schools provide " t of the less 


sive secondary special vo 


than-college grace \ itional education 


This type of program continues 
the growth is most rapid now 

less concentrated population—areas where 
the vocational program was not previou 
organized, 


{dult education 5.165.900 


Clurre ntly. 


adults are enrolled in some kind of voca 


tional education program sponsored by 


About } 


SCOTTIE type of evening 


S« hools. millic mh more 


public 
adults participate in 
or outside regular scheduled classes in com- 


munity colleges, evening schools, adult edu 


cation centers, and college extension 


courses, ‘The trend is upward both overall 


and in 15 particular areas which were coy 


ered by a recent National Education Asso 


ciation survey Ihe two greatest increases 


occur in safety and driver education up 


5935 percent; and in civic and public affairs 


education up 426 percent 


Parents have opportunity to enroll in 
| 


study groups, observe classroom 


r 


rehivilse 


under guidance, participate in committee 


work, and attend lectures and confer 


ences all sponsored by elementary and 


SCC ondar y se hools 
Higher 


recognized institutions of higher education 


education Nation ated 


enroll 2,400,000 stud thout evenly di 
vided between public d private institu 
tions have a iety of 
names I he 
liberal 


ram lead 


tions. These instit 
organizational pattert ina 
most common type, howe = the 
arts college offering a 
the bachelor’s degre lhe first 2 
years of a liberal arts program and 


ram 


and trades requiriny 


nige 
preparing stact 


gree are offered by 
community and jus 

Iwo-thirds of all mn colle 
universities are priy controlled 


financed. 


Changes in Curricula 


During 1952-53 the American 
continued its lively consideration 


should be 


, 
l rofessional organizaty 


taught ins tthe public 
published year 


books dealing with various aspects of the 


One, 
that high-school students’ needs should be 


curriculum problem. emphasizing 
the basis for secondary education, discussed 
these needs and suggested ways for teach- 

aching goals for themselves. 


A second yearbook 


must develop greater insight into children’s 


tressed that teachers 


needs and the needs of the soc iety in which 


the children live; a third discussed the 
school curriculum’s relation to home, com- 
munity, and American culture; and a fourth 
was concerned with forces affecting Ameri- 
can education Contributors to these year- 
books for the most part advocated an edu- 
cational program built upon sor iety's ever- 
increasing knowledge about how children 


and youth deve lop. 


Developments in Teaching Methods 
and Materials and Use of New 
Techniques 


[ri Peasiniy knowledge of child develop- 
ment has brought about two noteworthy 
schools: 


American elementary 


better fitted to the child’s 


results in 
SOubyect matter 1 


needs and better methods are used for 
lear hing ( hildre mh ith small subs lass froups 
and individually. The increasing knowl- 
edge has changed high = hool currk ula by 
introducing courses that cut across tradi 
tional subject-matter lines. 

States A 2! 


Schools in the 48 year 


study by the Oflice of Education of out 
tanding school systems revealed many sig- 


nificant trends kor ex imple, an increas 


uber of these hools 1 heir day- 
ties utilize Community and re 


Pupil 


teacher-pupil rela- 


oOurees share in plan- 
experiences 
| 
il becomiuns more democratic, 
nts and teachers work together not 
rough formal parent-teacher organ 
but also informally. 


uages in the elementary 


Professional educator parents, 


e all studying the prob 


(American people can better 

1 other nations lo achieve this 
well for more Americans to learn 

how to communicate directly with the peo- 


{ these Recognizing this 


nations 
District of Columbia and 28 States 


ion laneuage study ia one or more 


elementary schools. In some cities 


for all intents and i 


urposes, 


the practice | 
city wide Grade level, choice of language, 


children included, section of teaching pe: 


sonnel—none of these factors falls into a 
uniform pattern. 

A national conference attended by more 
than 500 leaders in this field provided an 
opportunity for the exchange of experiences 
and the exploration of new approaches. 

Magnetic tape recorder as a new tech- 
More 
magnetic tape recording in high schools 


check 


Some of these uses were for stu- 


nique. than 50 separate uses for 


were revealed by a early i 


1952-53. 


spot 


dent self-evaluation in overcoming poor in- 
flection and faulty pronunciation in both 


English and Other 


foreign languages. 
uses were for teacher recordings of vocal 


and instrumental music instruction. 


Teaching Staff 


\ shortage of qualified teachers was 
sain one of the great problems during 
1952-53 for the elementary schools, but 
no immediate dearth of teaching personnel 
faced the secondary scheols or the colleges 
and universities. 

The colleges and universities, which in 
1952-53 had full-time and teaching staffs 
totaling about 200,000, should find enough 
this fall The 


true of the secondary schools, 


qualified same 
should be 


which in 1952-53 were staffed by an esti 


persons 


and teaching 


mated 375,000 supervisory 


personnel, ‘The supply should be adequate 
despite an increased demand to meet a pre- 
junior high school en- 


tl hool tear h- 


dicted increase in 


rollment. So far, secondary 


been in short upply even 


number of 


ers have not 
persons preparing 


though the 

to teach at this level has been decreasing 

1947. Durir 

1951-53, the decrease was 23 percent 
In the fall of 


the pres ilent elementary teacher shortage 


ever since the 2 ars, 


1953 an accentuation of 


i expected, Ihe minimum need is for 


OOO new elementary teachers 16,000 


to take care of increased enrollment (1! 


million), and 70,000 to replace teachers 


— 


leaving the profession, ince only some 


15.700 qualified graduates for the elemen 


tary field came out of the colleges this vear, 


the net teacher shortage in September is 
Further elementary teacher 


1954 


enrollment is ex- 


about 70.000. 


hortages will deve lop in the fall of 


and of 1955, when the 
by 1,330,000 and 1.274,- 


pected to increase by 
CU) respectively. Io staff the elementary 


and secondary schools adequately within 


the next LO years would require an addition 
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Future Unlimited— 
Student Art Project 


“FutTure UNLimiTep”’ is the title of a na- 
tionwide art project for school students in 
grades 4 through 12. The project is spon- 
sored by the Treasury Department to start 
new thousands of students, and their fam- 
ilies, on personal savings plans through 
United States savings stamps and bonds. 

“FUTURE UNLIMITED” is not a contest 
it is an educational activity to develop 
habits of conservation and thrift for the ad- 
vancement of personal and national finan 
cial security. 

Students are asked to give free rein to 
their creative artistic ability to portray their 
hopes for the years to come. Students tak 
ing part in the project will depict what they 
hope stamp and bond savings will provide 
for them and their families perhaps ma- 
terial goals such as a new camera, bike 
tractor, funds for art or music school, or 
college, for setting one’s self up in business, 
or for a long vacation—or perhaps idealis 
tic goals such as scientific progress, national 
security, or world peace. 

Participatir chools may begin the proj- 
ect any time after the opening of the Fall 
1953 school semester. The artwork may 
be done in whatever medium the student 
wishes. The work may be in poster illus- 
tration, cartoon, or any other type of 
presentation 

It is hoped that each school will have a 
community display of the student work be- 
fore any is chosen for submission to the 
sponsor. After the local display, each 
school is invited to select not more than five 
pieces of representative work for submis- 
sion to its own State savings bonds director, 
by February 2, 1954. Depending on their 
originality, appropriateness, and dramatic 
influence to aid in the promotion of the 
savings bonds program, selections of stu 
dent work will be given publicity and dis 
play by State savings bonds directors. A 
representative national selection will be 
suitably recognized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C. 

Write to Future Unlimited Art Project, 
United States Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 


for additional information. 
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International Education Service 


Opportunity to render service to education internationally 


has come to three members of the 


Office of Education staff in recent months 


W. Earl Armstrong 


Rua Van Horn 


Bess Goodykoontz 


W kart ARMSTRONG, Acting Director of the 

* Division of Higher Education, and Chief 
of Teacher Education, reported on “The Prog- 
ress of Public Education in the United States 
of America, 1952-53” at the 16th International 
Conference on Public Education held in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, July 6-15. [his conference 
was jointly sponsored by the International Bu- 
reau of Education and the United Nations Edu- 


cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 


R' 1 Van Horn, Program Specialist in the 

Home Keonomies Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, was designated by the 
Lnited States Department of State as one of 
the members of the United States delegation 
of 80 home economists to attend the Eighth 
International Congress on Llome Economies in 
Idinburgh, Scotland, August 12-18. Thirty 
countries were represented at this conference. 
Miss Van Horn also attended the last confer- 
ence of this kind held in Stockholm, Sweden, 


in 1949, 


Ess GOObYKOONTZ, Director of the Compara 

tive Education Branch, Office of Education, 
was recently named by President Eisenhower 
as alternate delegate to the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood at Montevideo, Uruguay. With Mrs. 
Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, chief of the Inter- 
national Technical Missions, Social Security 
Administration, Dr. Goodykoontz will serve 
this Institute created 26 years ago to promote 
the health, education, and welfare of the chil- 
dren of this hemisphere. All 21 American 


Republic snow belong to the Institute. 











Core Curriculum Offerings for Teachers 


by Grace S. Wright, Secondary Schools Section 


IVALS 
‘ram or in 


long { ed 


PRING 


core 


IGH SCHOO! 


in initiating a 


interes 
pre 
tending its ce velopment have 
as their number | problem the difficulty of 
ful 

require 
which thus 
teachers have 


‘ram 


finding qualified Succes 


core ela 


teaching of a they 
it special type of preparation 


not provided Local 


the colleges 


pre paring 
service pro 


hould be 
ubstitute 


they admit are helpful, but these 
supplementary to, rather than a 
for, preservice preparation 
Professors of education in many pel 
haps most, of the larger higher education in 
others at length 


thr 


stitutions some briefly 


have been discussing core program 


with their classes in secondary school eur 
or adminis 
Until the 


probably nol 


riculum, high school methods 


tration for quite a few year 


how 


a half-dozen institutions offered 


past year or two, ever 
more thar 
“a course explicitly in core curriculum 
Even fewer had a program designed for the 
preparation of core teachers. By and large 
educators in teacher-preparing institutions 
have taken the view that they must prepare 


the kind of 


tunities that await them 


teachers for teaching oppor 


While recogniz 


ing merits in the core program, some of 
them have voiced the feeling that they could 
do no more than help students to see its 
possibilities until there was a sufficient de 
mand for core teachers to warrant a course 
or a program. 

Continuing spread of the core program 
in secondary schools, and acceptance ol 
the core idea by a large number of teachers 
and administrators, now seem to merit a 
look at the extent to which the core cone ept 
incorporated into education 


has been 


courses. Accordingly, education offerings 
of universities and teachers colleges which 
had sent their 1953 summer-session cata 
logs to the Office of Education were exam 
ined for references to the core program. 
Summer-session opportunities, rather than 
the regular fall-term offerings, were se 
lected for study in order to include courses 


which are offered experimentally as a test 


ol interest at a time 


iay er roll 
In it 


copies of current catalogs, the Office 


l-ducation does not ask specie ally for sum 


Therefore these a 
Nevertheless, 


( olleges ) 


mer session catalogs 


not always received. SD) ( 


universities and 26 teachers 


the 329 


in the United States, made their 19: 


summer-session announcements 


to the Office. 
course 
no firm conclusions can be drawn. It 
however, that most of 


heli ved since 


Of the 85 summer-session catalogs 


workshops in the core curriculum or in 


Institution 


UNiversiry OF COLORADO 


Wa 


STATE | 


Gronrct HINGTON UNIVERSITY 


FLORIDA NIVERSITY 
EASTERN PeACHERS COLLEGE 
N mriiwe 


ILLinois STATE 


STERN UNIVERSITY 


ivy OF KANSAS 


NIVEI 


MAIN# 


or MARYLAND 


Y of 


VIVERSITY 


VIVERSITY 


sl 


NIVERSI 


New York UNIversITy 


Onto Srare UNIversiry 


lemece UNIVERSITY 


UNiversiry oF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Grorce Peasnopy CoLtece ror TEACHERS 


Wesr Vircinta UNIversiry 


Offered for the first time this summer 


when teachers in service 


annual request to the colleges for 


of 25-percent coverage would sue 


universities and teachers colleges it. 
availab 
Since these 85 do not, of 


constitute a representative sample, 


the 


larger institutions in the United States were 
included, the totals reported were closer 
to the actual totals than the approximately 
rest, 


len of these 17 institutions also offered 


re one or more other courses which, in their 


99 descriptions, stated that the core program 


ol is emphasized or that attention is given to 


Thirteen other institutions were in this 
> same category. Thus, in the summer ses- 
50 institutions (25 
in 2] 


States and the District of Columbia pro- 


le sions of 1953, at least 


universities and 5 teachers colleges) 


is vided a total of 46 courses which dealt en- 
tirely or in large part with the core pro- 
gram, according to catalog announcements. 

Most of the 46 courses were of a general 
nature with such titles as “teaching the core 


curriculum,” or “development of core cur- 


examined, 17 listed a total of 21 courses and 


a core-type program. 


Title of Course 


Core Curriculum. 
Pea hing the 


Developing the General Education 


Core Curriculum 
(Core) Program in 
Sec ondary Schools. 
Development of Core Curriculum 
*Teaching Unified and ¢ 


Secondary Schools. 


Studies Curriculum in 


ore 


*Seminar in Core Curriculum, 


Core Curriculum, Special Fields of Study in Cur 


riculum. 
*(Core curriculum in the Secondary School 


Materials and Procedures for the High School Core 
Curriculum. 

Core Course Including Group Guidance 

Introduction to Core Curriculum Concept 

Core Curriculum ( oncept and Its Imple mentation. 


*Workshop on the 


Senior High Schools 


Core Curriculum in Junior and 


Core Curriculum in the Secondary School 

*Science in Core Programs. 

*Teaching Language Arts in the Integrated Curriculum 
of the Junior and Senior High School 

Teaching in the Core Program in the Secondary 
School. 

Unified Curriculum. 

*High School Core Curriculum. 

Core Curriculum. 


Workshop in Integrated Methods 
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‘ 


riculum When core was only a part of 


the course. the title may have beer “curric- 


ulum of the secondary school” or “modern 


me thods il the sec ondary s¢ hool.” Eleven 
courses, however. related to a subject area 


or to a special area which is fundamental 


} were social studies, | 


music, 2 


in core te whing: 


language arts, 2 science, 2 guid 
resources, 


fact that half of the 


ance, and | community 

Worth noting is the 
0) institutions stressing the core program 
in summer study for teachers were in States 
which in 1949 reported to the Office of Edu- 
cation 10 or fewer high schools having a 


core program. This may mean that pro- 
fessors of education are taking the initia- 
tive, believing that the program has become 
established 


warrant at léast emphasizing it in a general 


sufficiently well nationally to 


course, or in some cases introducing a 


course devoted wholly to it. 


Pertinent Information 


Corre spondenc e with professors or deans 


of education in the 17 institutions listed 
previously provides some pertinent infor 
mation. In only five instances had there 
been an outside request for or expressed 
interest in such a course. On the other 
hand, in seven instances the core curricu- 
lum course was offered by the university 
solely on its own initiative in the hope of 
developing interest in the State—or Nation, 


From available figures it is estimated that 


approximately 500 students were enrolled 


in the 21 courses of which 14 were open to 


graduate students only. Some of these 
were attended largely by leaders who are 
developing a core program or are inter 
ested in developing one in their schools. 

Professors in several institutions volun- 
teered comments as to reaction to the course 
in core curriculum. The following are 
examples: 

{Ithough few schools in the State have 
adopted a core program, the university has 
offered this course for several years and 
response to the class has been gratifying. 
We are hopeful for the future that we may 
enrich instruction in many schools through 
the core program or simply through ex- 
panding the use of sound teaching tech- 
niques. 

+ * ” * 7 


This course, first offered in 1952, is stim- 


ulating a great deal of interest and is giving 
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rise to efforts to find a valid solution to cer- 


tain educational problems. 


* ‘ * 


Students come out of the course feeling 
that the core program has a great deal of 
merit, but that (a) we ought to work at it 
longer hefore we can use u, or (b) it is not 
practical for our school as conducted at 
present. A small percentage usually leave 
with the hope of using it next year. 

Learning about core in a curriculum 
course or in a course labeled Core Curricu- 
lum does not automatically or necessarily 
transform a subject teacher into a core 
teacher. It does at the least, however, give 
him some knowledge of the meaning of 
objectives, possible 


core, its purposes, 


types, scope, and method. If the course is 
conducted as a cooperative endeavor, using 
core methods, it can provide the student an 
opportunity to participate in teacher-pupil 
planning, to serve as a group member in 
developing a unit of work, and to have first 
hand experience with problem-solving tech 
niques. In other words, the student can 
observe and participate in a course which 
is conducted in accordance with procedures 
he will use when teaching a core class in a 
secondary school. 

Colleges of education offering a course 
in core curriculum also provide other 
courses which obviously contribute to the 
preparation of the core teacher. Among 
the 


teacher, characteristics and problems of 


these are guidance for classroom 
adolescents, group guidance, group devel 
opment, group discussion, using community 
resources, and school-community relations. 
Others are building resource units, organ- 
izing units of instruction, the direct appli- 
cations of audiovisual methods and mate 
rials to classroom situations, pupil-activity 
! 
Other OFFICE of EDUCATION Publica- 
tions Relating to the Core Curriculum 
Order publications from the 
intendent of Documents, U. S 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


cost Super- 


Govern 


Core Curriculum in Public High Schools 
An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949, Bul 
letin 1950, No. 5 

Core Curriculum Development 

Bulletin . 1952, 


15 cents. 

Problems 

and Practices. No. 5. 
30 cents, 

The Core in Secondary Schools: A_ Bibli 
ography. Circular No. 323, November 
1952. Free from the Office of Education 

Supplement No. 1, 1952-53 References. 
Free from the Office of Education. 


the secondary school, and 


measuring and evaluating pupil growth in 


programs in 
secondary schools. Competencies in these 
areas, invaluable for any teacher, are essen 
tial for the core teacher 

It should not be overlooked that besides 
professional preparation, the prospective 
core teacher needs a broad background ol 
information and skills. He is a generalist 
rather than a specialist. In fact, some high- 
s hool prune ipals are less concerned with a 
professional for 


candidate's preparation 


core teaching than with his general-educa 
tion background, his understanding of Life 
and people, and his interest in community 
activities. However, the extent to which 
colleges of education which have a program 
of preparation for core teaching draw upon 
the subject-matter areas is beyond the scope 
of this study. 

In summary, a look at core-program of 
ferings in 85 of the 329 universities and 


teachers colleges in summer sessions of 
1953 reveals that 
1. Thirty 


16 courses in core of emphasized the core 


institutions offered a total of 


program in their catalog announcements. 
2. These 


21 States and the District of Columbia, all 


}0 institutions were located in 


but 5 of the States being east of the Missis- 
sippi River 

3. Seventeen of these institutions offered 
a total of 21 courses and workshops in the 
core curriculum 

1. Approximately 500 students were en- 
rolled in summer-session work in the 2] 
core courses, 


5. Of the 21 courses, 
were offered for the 


13 were for gradu 
ate students only; 7 
first time this summer; 14 are or will be 
regular k-ducation offerings. 

For those who see the core program as a 
better way of providing for the general- 
education needs and interests of boys and 
girls in the high school, the situation in the 
Seven- 


and 2 


teachers colleges, is not a large number to 


universities at least is encouraging. 
teen institutions, 15 universities 
be sure; for the full story one must add such 
institutions as the University of Minnesota 
«and the University of Florida, which offer 
core courses during the regular school year 
but which listed no such offerings during 
the summer. One must also consider that 
a complete review of summer sessions offer- 
ings would show more institutions among 
those pioneering in this area of teacher 


preparation, 





State Standards for Teachinc 
Our Nation's 5,000,000 Exceptional Ch 


© Thirty-two States and the District of Columbia now issue special 


certificates for teachers of exceptional children in one or more areas. 


than for teachers in any of the other areas of exceptionality. 


© Next to speech correction, the areas in which the largest number 
of States have special teacher standards are, in order, the hard of 


hearing, the crippled, the mentally retarded, and the partially seeing. 


© The areas in which the least number of States issue special 

Through play cere- 
bral palsied chil- 
dren improve mus- 
cular coordination 


certificates are for teachers of the blind, deaf, socially mal- 


adjusted, and the gifted. 


@ Only one State has a special certificate for teachers of the 


gifted, 
* 


The teacher helps im 
prove the speech 
of a child with 


of exceptional children. wees impaired hearing 


© Sixteen States do not require special certification of teachers 


| pee and other facts are emerging from the nation-wide study, “Qualifications and 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Approximately 2,000 people are participating in the project. ‘Two committees 
serving in a general capacity in this study are the Office of Education Policy Committee, 
of which Dr. Galen Jones is chairman, and the National Committee. of which Miss Gwen 
Retherford is chairman. A number of outstanding leaders in special education are also 
serving as consultants on the study. ‘They review materials and otherwise give guid 
ance to the project. A complete list of committee members and consultants appears on 
page 10. 

A project of this magnitude was made possible by two grants, totaling $50,500, 
from the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children in New York City. Dr. Leon- 
ard Mayo is the director of the Association, and Mrs. Alice Fitzgerald is associate 
director. 

In general, the purpose of the Office of Education study is to secure information 
on competencies needed by teachers of exceptional children, on professional standards 
for special education personnel, and on curricula in colleges and universities preparing 
teachers of exceptional children. This is being achieved through two techniques. One 


is the use of statements of 13 committees who are studying the competencies needed by 
With the aid of Braille a blind boy 
in a public school learns to play 


have been sent to State and local school systems, and to colleges and universities. the piano 
5 P 


special education personnel. The other is through a series of inquiry forms which 
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by Romaine P. Mackik, Specialist, Schools jor the Physically Handi- 
capped; and Director of the Study, “Qualifications and Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children, and Luoyp M. DuNN, Assistant 
to the Director of the Study 


This article is the first to report infor- 
mation coming from the study, “(ualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children.” It 
of the 


ments of education have spec ial certifying 


includes a sum 


mary areas in which State depart- 
standards for teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. A complete analysis of these stand- 
ards will appear ina later publication. Ex 
table 


States 


amination of the map and_ the 


indicates that two-thirds of the 
now have special requirements for teachers 
of at least one type of exceptional child. 
Establishment of these standards has taken 
place largely within the last two decades. 
As recently as 1931, only 11 States had spe- 
cial standards for teachers of any type of 
exceptional child. This trend toward im- 
proving the professional qualifications of 
special education personnel parallels other 
Vumber 1 
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movements to provide more and better op- 
portunities for the 5,000,000 exceptional 
children in the Nation’s school systems. 
Comparison of these data with the statis- 
tics on exceptional children in local school 
indicates that the States 


have set standards for teachers tend to be 


systems ! which 
the States which have extensive programs of 
special classes and services in local school 
They also tend to be the States 


with full-time special education personnel 


systems. 


in their State departments of education. Of 
the 16 States in which no special certifica- 
tion is required, 10 do not have a full 
time State director or supervisor of special 


education. 


sl Schools and 

e H. Martens, e¢ al 
r Office 1949 82 ; 
ted States, 1946-48 


Examination of the table shows marked 
differences in the number of areas in which 
special certificates are issued. By and large, 
the States which have set standards for spe 
cial certification have gone much further 
physically handi 


in certain areas of the 


capped and the mentally handicapped than 


in the areas of the socially handicapped or 
the gifted. More States, 31 in all, 


established a 


have 
credential for teachers of 
speech correction than for any other area 
of exceptionality; 28 States have certificates 
and 23 


States have certification for both crippled 


for teachers of the hard of hearing; 


and mentally retarded. In contrast, only 
eight States certify teachers especially for 
the socially maladjusted. Only one State, 
Pennsylvania, has a special credential for 
teachers of gifted children. 

To one not familiar with trends in the 
education of exceptional children, com 
parison of the number of States issuing spe 
cial certificates for teachers of the mentally 
retarded with those requiring special stand 
ards for teachers of the gifted may come as 
One may well ask, “Does this 
This 


condition is well supported by other data 
Of the colleges 


a surprise, 
statistic have social significance?” 
coming out of the study. 


and universities offering a sequence of 


preparation for teachers of exceptional 
children, only two have a sequence of prep 


gifted childre 


while 40 offer such opportunity for teache 


aration for teachers of 
of mentally retarded. 
The material pre sented here shows ge 
eral trends in State certification for teache 
it does not refle 


forth to 


of exceptional children; 
all the efforts being put secure 
qualified teachers for handicapped and 
gifted children. For example, a number of 
States that do not issue special certificates, 
Tennessee, 


Georgia and require 


sue h as 


local schoo] systems to employ teachers 
with spec ialized preparation satisfactory to 


the State department of education. In 











other States 


are issued, re ponsibilit to 


eems to rest with State 
or supervisors of sper 


local 


standards than those set 
Private agencies ha i 
share in elevatin landara 
teachers One of the 
of these organizations te 
ards for professional pers 
held of specialization are hig] 
a trend for these agencies, ale 


me hool system 


riulse 


ial education 


school systen require 


and teacher-edt 


where no formal certificate 


standards 


ind local directors 


Mat 
evel hi ner 
the State 

d the 

fot f i 
wit funet 
« that st 

ely thei 

Phere i 

ng with local 


ation insti 


tutions lo cooperate ith State lepartments 
of education in de veloping tandards I hie 
State departments in turn. serve as ofheial 


certifying agener 


Quantity or Quality 
All these effort 


to establish spec ial cer 


tifying standards are directed toward im 


proving educational program 


capped and gifted children 
of acute teacher 


Nation, we 


are olten more ¢ 


for handi 


{nm a ype riod 


shortage throughout the 


nserne dl \\ ith 


teacher supply than with qpjality [he 


time has come to think about 
insure selection and preparati 


ple best qualified to teach our 


children. 


determined wholly by certifyi 


hut the setting of proper 


process 


teachers of the various ty 


This is a matter tl 


Special cert 


peso 


ow We can 


of the peo 
exceptional 
P cannot be 


standards, 


stardlards he Ips 


ication for 





exe eptional 


children Is hased upon the ph msophy that 


these teachers need 


skills, knowledges ind 


distinctive 


abilities, 


understandings. 


Fundamental to the establishment of sound 


standards is the compilation of data de 


lineating these essential 


competencies 


This is one of the chief purposes of the 


Office of Edueation study 


cations coming from the stud 


on competencies required by 


huture publi 


Ww ill report 


S) 6" ial edu a- 


tion personnel, ais well as on other aspects 


of the qualifications and prepavation of such 


teachers. Such information 
ful in establishing certifying 
developing teacher education 


turn, this should make pos 


and improved education pr¢g 
Nation’s 5,000,000 exceptioa® 


For full titles of committ’ 
consultants see “Teachers 
Children,” School Life, Nos4 

Photographs by the Distr, 


> . wee \ 
Society of Crippled Childres 4 


pould be use- 
andards and 


opgrams. In 


le expanded 


ams for the 


children. 


members and 


a Exceptional 


ber 1952. 
f Columbia 


llinois State 





De partment of Publie Instruction, and Cin- 


cinnati. Ohio. Public Schools. 

Vi / ol the Office Policy Committee are 
De. Gat J Chairman, Dr. Earn Arm 
STR De. Prep Beacn, Dr. Bess Goopy Koontz 

In. A Hitt, a Da. Heasert CONRAD 

V/ } i the National Committee are Miss 
( ' Chai 1) WILLIAM 
( In. FRANCIs Doyi Di, SAMUEI 
| | i] L ©. Metnaine, Me. Joun Tt 

ji y Woops ‘ ofheio member 

( on the study are Dr. Leo Cain, 

Mi AnNA Encer, Dr. Joun Lee, Miss Mary 


Frances Martin, Dr. Frank J. O'Brien, Dr. 
Raceu Fiecos, and Mr. Roserr H. Morrison. 
These publications of the Office of Edu 
cation on the education o exceptional 
children are available Super 
tendent of Documents, | S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
ScHOOL HOUSING ror Pt ‘ y HANDI 
CAPPED CHILDREN, Bulle 19 No. | 
lo cents 
SOME PROBLEMS IN IH kp ATION OF 
Puysicatcy Hanpicarrep CHivprs 
Pamphlet No. 112, 1952. 1 nt 
EpucaTiIOoN or ViISsUALI HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN, Bulletin 1951, No. 20. 20 cents 











Areas in Which State Departments of Education Have Special Certifying Stand- 
ards for Teachers of Exceptional Children 


(States not listed in the table reported no special certificates for any kind of exceptional child) 


State 


| Blind 
| Crippled 


} 
| 
| 


x< 


California. . 
Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware.. 
Florida. 
Illinois 
Indiana ; 
lowa... x 
Kansas 

Kentucky... ae 
Ss 6.0 vues yess x 
Maryland... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi... . ieeee 
Missouri..... Sere x 
Nebraska..... - 
Nevada. . 

New Jersey. x 
New York... x 
North Carolina 

North Dakota. . 

Ohio.... 

Oklahoma..... 

Oregon... 
Pennsylvania........ x 
South Carolina. . 

Texas. . 

Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin... . j x 
a, ree 
District of Columbia. . . 


x 


x *< 


<x 
«KKK KKK KK KK 


GK OK GE 2 9 | Dear 


~*~ «x «x xXx KK 


| Gifted 


x< 


Partially seeing 
health prob- 
lems 

Special credentials 

valid for teaching 
all types of excep- 
tional children 


Hard-of-hearing 
| Socially maladjusted 


Specicl 





x * x 


x xxK x 
x «KxKX xXx 


bo telee tal 


- 
<x x 36% de de 9g KKK 9 de | Speech handicapped 
i 
fle Ee 


xR KKK KKK | Mentally retarded 
x x * > 


x ~*~ «x wx MK MK 
x 
KK «EK 3 KK dC > DC OF 


x + 








x< x< 
~4 x x 2 de >¢°. x X % d¢ 9c KK MK 56 HK yg HK K OK OK 5 


19 


wo 
w 


Total . . singed “ae 


' Special health problems include cardiac con- 
ditions, epilepsy, tuberculosis and other beiow par 
conditions. 

2 Combined certificate in speech and hearing. 

' Certificate covers teachers of the handicapped 
only and thus excludes teachers of the gitted. 

‘ Combined certificate for teachers of the crippled 
and of children with special health problems. 

Combined certificate for teachers of the blind 
and partially seeing. 

Combined certificate for teachers of the deaf, 
hard-of-hearing, and speech handicapped. 

' Combined certificate tor teachers of the dect 
and hard-of-hearing. 





_ 


3 | x x «x KM KK KK 


9 


Ww 
_ 


10 


ined 
Lao) 
© 


* Combined certificate for teachers of the home- 
bound children who are crippled and who are 
special health problems. 

Single special education credential issued to 
overall supervisors of programs for exceptional 
children. 

10 Speech correctionists are expected to meet 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
standards. 

'! Ohio issues a special credential for special 
class teachers of the hard-of-hearing, as well as a 
tertificcte for speech and hearing specialists. 
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Exchange Teaching—Areas of Opportunities 


Canada 


British Guiana tay 


If you are a teacher in an elementary school, high school, or 
junior college, you may wish to know about teaching opportu- 
nities in other countries. 

Looking at the chart above you will see the countries’ which 
are now participating in teacher exchange under the Educa- 
tional Exchange Program of the Department of State; the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

The Office of Education recently prepared and published a 
pamphlet that is available to you. This pamphlet answers 
questions such as “What is the teacher exchange program?” 
Who supervises the program? What does the Office of Educa- 
tion do? What are the basic requirements for application? It 


7 8 
com A 


gives details also on financial arrangements for various types of 
teacher exchanges, factors concerning terms of the awards, and 
when to apply. 

Write for your copy of this publication, “195455 kxchange 
Teaching Opportunities”. The address is: Teacher Exchange 
Section, Division of International Education, Office of Eduea- 
tion, United States Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Wuite indicates interchange partial travel under Fulbright Act. 
GRAY means one-way exchange: Fulbright maintenance. 
BLACK represents interchange, with Fulbright maintenance 
ONE STAR countries have two kinds of exchange. 
Two Star countries have interchange —non-Fulbright. 

° 





their institutions, their history, their traditions. 





“It is not enough that we merely know where another nation lies. 
We must gain some understanding of those people as such * 


“If we, therefore, are going to progress along the lines of these understandings, we can talk about all 
diplomacy that it is possible to bring to bear upon it, we can talk about all the security we may achieve by arms, 
and by any other arrangements, but we are never going to make real progress unless the educational people, and 


groups, and institutions of a!l countries see this problem and get into it to help.” 


From remarks to the Annual Meeting of The American Council on Education at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 


It is not enough that we know something of 
ae 


the 


D ery Mose hour 


October 8, 1953 
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Flash Reviews 
—of New Office of 
Education Publications 


These publications are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


LIVING 
education 
Vocational No. 

Home bec onomic 5 | duc ation Series No 
248 1953 the 
of four experiments in « 
life 

experiments, launched in 
ference in) Washington 

fulfilled the hopes held for 
them 


WITH FOCUS ON FAMILY 
by Muriel W. Brown, Office of 


Division Bulletin 249 


oO 
20 


pages, O60) cent is story 


ommunity organi 


zation for family education. 1eS¢ 


1938, at a con 
have more thar 
them so long 


bee i 


sin which family 


Through progres 


avo, 
made toward finding way 
living can be strengthened through func 
However, the 


experime nts lies 


tional education greates 


value of these n the op 
portunities they have afforded for gaining 
insight into the process ol] chool-commi 
most 


Hn po 


field 


interaction in one of the 
fields 


nity 
tant of all educational 
livine 


éducation for home and family 


This 


outstanding examples of 


new publication, which contains 


community coop 


eration, should be helpful to school admin 


istrators, teachers, parent and the many 


others interested in education for home 


and family living and in school-community 
cooperation, 
STATISTICAL 
CATION, 1949-50, by 
Office of Education 
kdueation United 


1953 


SLEMMARY OF EDI 
Rose Marie Smith 
Survey o 


LO’ () 


Biennial 
in the States, 


) 20) cents con 


Ofhice 0 


( hapter i Sz 
data 
Kducation o1 
170,000 educational institutions, 


collected by the 


denses 


other agencie from ove 
including 


chools 


edu 


elementary schools, econdary 


libraries, and institutions of higher 
cation. 

Data are drawn principally from othe 
chapters of the Biennial Survey of Eduea 
tion United States, 1948-50 The 


other chapters (2 through 5) may be pul 


in the 


chased from the Superintendent of Docu 


ments for a total of $1.35 


FFA National Officers at White House 


‘oy fl 
Yr" > 


Presipent Dwicut DPD. E1iseNHOWER was 
invited to address the 25th anniversary 
national convention of the Future Farmers 
of America at Kansas City, Mo., this month. 

Here the President is shown being invited 
to the 1953 FFA convention by the 1952-53 


national officers of the FFA. 


ld 


. $ 
t 


oe 


Left to right, the officers are Jimmy Dil- 


Bill 


president; 


Jones. La.., president; Sorem, 
Dundas, Minn., 
Willis, Clio, S. C., 
vice presidents Fred Reed, Hindsville, Ark., 
Donald Travis, Fallon, Nev., and Malcolm 


Illis, Mapleton, Maine. 


lon, 
vice Jimmy 


student secretary: and 


Progress of Education 


(Continued fram page 7) 


each year of the equivalent of approxi- 
mately half of the number of persons grad 
uated from colleges and universities in 
1953. 

During the 20-year period ending June 
1952, per capita income payments to in 
dividuals in the United States increased 217 
percent; while average annual salaries of 


teachers increased only 128 percent, 


Auxiliary and Out-of-School 

Services 
School 

health 


community, State, and national are 


( hildren’s 


Voluntary and official agencies 


ph ysical and mental 


pro- 
viding better programs and services for the 
physical, mental, and emotional needs of 
children and youth, even in the face of an 
Groups meeting 


the 


overall teacher shortage. 


nationally have discussed values and 


dangers ot competition in sports, special 


problems of children in crowded areas, 


problems of child delinquency and malad- 
justment, and teacher education in health. 
School lunches.—The 9,900,000 pupils 
sf rved by federally aided S¢ hool lune h pro- 
grams in 1952-53 were half a million more 
in 195]—52 


in number than those served 


and nearly 3 times more than those served 
in 1944, the first year of Federal assistance 
for this program. 

Education and general welfare of the 
handicapped. Among. the 
trends in the American program for handi 
the 


steadily increasing number of handicapped 


significant 


children are following: a 


capped 


children served by public schools; an in- 
creased number of teacher courses prepat 


work with these children: greater 


ing for 


financial support and more consultative 


services to local school svstems from State 
departments of education: and increased 
medical, educational, sociological, and psy- 


chological research in the field. 
October 1953 
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A nationwide study (involving about 
2,000 sper ial educational leaders) is being 
conduc te d on the competen ies needed by 


teachers of exceptional children. 


Other Developments 
} duc alton 


der the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 (which expired June 30, 1952) more 
men and women tre- 
Under the 
Act of 
17,767 veterans enrolled in 


1952. 


jor returning veterans. Un- 


than 2 million young 


turned to school or college. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
1952 there were 
colleges during December 

Important provisions of the 1952 law are 
the following 


eran himself to defray 


\ direct stipend to the vet- 
tuition and living 
costs; an education or training period equal 
to 114 times the length of the veteran’s ac- 
Federal funds for States to 


establish special agent ies to approve edu- 


tive service; 
cational institutions where student veterans 
may study and receive the Federal stipend; 
opportunity for the veteran to study in 
foreign institutions of higher learning, 


Fundame ; tal 


today has two creat needs 


education.—F undamental 


education a de- 
scriptive statement of its meaning and fune 

tions, and a program for training spec ialists 
in its field. The UNESCO Panel on Fun- 
devoted its activities 


these The Adult 


ociation of the United States 


damental /:ducation 


primarily to problems. 
Kdueation As 
of Ameri 
tee on literacy 
and the Ofhe 
graphic outline, “What 
Why of Fu 

Kducati / exchanges 
United S and 


Oflice of bdueation 


i established a standing commit- 

and fundame ntal education, 
of Education prepared a 

How, Where, and 

damental Education.” 

hetween — the 

The 


programs 


other countries. 
administers 
and 


1 itely 1.000 teachers 


to and coming from over 50 
programs sponsored by the 
ange Service of the De 


the Fulbright 


h is under the supervision of 


including 


of Foreign Scholarships), the 
Pechnical Ce 
the Mutual Security Agency. 
both Ge 


»peration Administration, and 


Othe r ¢ oop- 


eratin encit »vernment and non- 


Government, administer similar programs 


for students, trainees, professors, leaders, 


nd research scholars. 


Somethis like 60.000 foreign educa 


tional perso! nel studied, taught. lectured, 
irch in the United States during 


half of 


or did rest 


1952-55 About them were stu 


Number l 


Volume 36, 


The United Nations and UNESCO 


fellowship programs, the Ford Foundation, 


dents. 


the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, 


and other private foundations, to say noth- 


ing of hundreds of colleges and universi- 


ties and civic organizations, all offered 
grants in varying amounts to support edu- 
cational exchanges. 

Educational TV. 


forty-four TV channels are now 


for education under the Federal Communi- 


Two hundred and 


reser ved 


cations Commission's Sixth Report and Or- 
der of April 1952. 
institutions (or groups) applying for these 
One of the 17 
groups which have received their licenses 
is already on the air. This is the Univer- 
sity of Houston (Tex.) station, KUHT. 


Other educational TV progress is shown 


The total number of 


channels has reached 49. 


in the following facts: lowa State College 
has been operating Station WOIL-TV on a 
daily, for 3 years. 


commercial license, 


Nearly 100. colleges 


putting on programs Ovel nearby commer 


and universities are 


len institutions televise reg- 
More than 


65 school systems use TV in the classroom. 


cial stations. 


ular courses for degree credits. 


Racial differentials and developments. 
Racial differentials continued to decrease 
as a result of voluntary actions and court 
decisions. Litigation this past year shifted 
from higher education to public-school edu 
cation. The United States Supreme Court 
heard 
the latter 
the District of Columbia. 

Leducation ol virls The 


right of the American child to an education 


regation Cases in 


1 States and 


arguments of 5 see 


field originating in 


and wonen, 


is not limited by sex: State compulsory 


education laws to boys and 


apply equally 


eirls; all public elementary schools and 


the majority of public high schools are co- 


educational; and most higher educational 


also coeducational In 


mistitutions are 


prope rion to the 
thei 


disappearance of preju 


avainst employment, young 


taking a 


dices 


women are ereater variety ol 


technical and professional courses. To- 


day there is practically no occupation in 


the United without at least a few 


States 


women performing suce essfully 


\ COMMission on womens ¢ dic ation, es 


tablished in January 1953 by the American 


Council on Education, a professional non 


Covernment organization. is making a com- 


prehe nsive study of the education of women 


in the United States. This study will ex 


plore women s current and long ranve 


needs as members of families, as career 
women, as citizens, and as creators and per- 
petuators of values. It will also include 


women in college and faculty positions, 


Conclusion 

The people of the United States during 
1952-53 continued to press toward the 
realization of their commitment to the idea 
of equal educational opportunity for all 
according to their talents. Within the 
framework of State and local control, the 
continues to 


educational establishment 


In the firm belief that every indi 


erroOow, 
incalculable worth, educators 


eflorts finally, the 


vidual is of 


continued their and, 


schools and colleges continued to ‘assist 


youthful 


world developments and of the fuller sig 


citizens in an understanding of 


nificance of their heritage of democrati 


freedom. 


Radio-TV-Sound Guide 


To advance the use of radio, television, 
and sound reproduction equipment in pub 
schools throughout the 


United States Gov 


lic and 


Lnited States, a 


private 
joint 
ernment-industry committee has published 
areporton the use of communication media 
Audio, 
Recording, and Television Equipment.” 
This booklet, published by the 


Radio-Television Manufacturers 


in education, “Teaching with Radio 


new 
Associa 
tion, was prepared by a joint committee of 
kducation and 


Assoc ia 


the United States Office of 
Radio-Television Manufacturers 
tion 


Phe booklet covers 


of communications equipment in education 


hive important aspect 
They are: ‘Teaching with radio programs 
and program recordings provram produ 
school 


with sound-recordin 


tion and in broadcasting, teaching 


instruments, adminis 


trative and communication uses of elec 


tronic and sound equipment, at d television 
ivi education 
Dr. bkranklin 
Television for the Office 
Health 
states in ane xplanatory foreword 


booklet i 
te ihers ith 


Dunham, Chief of Radio 
of Education, U.S 
Ie partment of dueation, and 
Welfare 
that “the present aimed at ae 
quainting instructional tech 
niques and procedures applica'le to che use 
of all three type 
“Tt will serve the ela 
instructional method 


The local 


also yh service 


of equipment 

room teacher as an 
enuidehook,”’ he said. 
isor should find it useful 


tiper 


training programs, 





Source of Strength for 
State School Systems 


by Fred F. Beach, Chief, State School Administration 


advanced du 


() PROVIDE the most 
cational system for its citizens, no State 


may continue 


It is. therefore, not enough for school ofh 


pr if 


‘T hey nee d to 


cials to know the most desirable 
tices only in their own State. 
know desirable nationwid practice Th 
18 educational systems constitute extensive 
and important experiments in education 
To most effectively improve its own system, 
a State needs to take 
knowledge of advanced practices which pre 


vail in the other 47. [ti 


idvantage of the 


a saving of time 
and money not to duplicate costly experi 


ments have been successfully com 


pleted elsewhere. It is to the best interests 
of a State’s educational program to imutiate 
proven practices and to avoid procedures 
which have been found grossly unsuitable 
in other States. 

Chief State school office 


ognized the need for information on desir 


rs have long ree 


have con 
first it 
of the 


able educational practices and 


them. \t 


advantage 


searched for 
natural to take 


tinuously 
was only 
expert nee ol | urope The 


Vann Henry 


Barnard provide evidence of the search con 


educational 
trips made by Herace and 
ducted abroad for desiral le practices. 

The greatest source of assistance, how 
ever, was other States. Excerpts from the 
early reports of chief State school officers 
show how this assistance was procured. 
The annual report of the State superinte nd 
ent of public instruction of Michigan for 
1841 relates: 

In On tober last. the superint ndent had 
W hile 


there. he devote d much ol his time to a 


occasion to visit Massachusetts. 


and a reexamina 
highly 


ace omplished, and indefatts able secretary 


visitation of the schools 
fion of the system. To the gilted. 
of the board of education, Hon. liorace 
Mann, and numerous estimable citizens of 


Boston, Cambridge, New Bediord, and Lex 


in educational isolation. 


ington, he is indebted for many facilities 
in acquiring the information he sought. 

lhe first annual report of the State sup- 
erintendent of public instruction of Cali- 
fornia published in 1852 carried the follow- 
in’ passage: 

By correspondence during the past year 
with the Sup rintendents of public instruc- 
their functions 


fiton and those exercising 


in other States, there has been donated to 
this office a number of valuable books re- 
lating to the legislation and exposition of 


These 


volumes will greatly aid in the preparation 


the $¢ hool lau so} the sister States. 


of appropriate school legislation lor this 


State, and are invaluable. 1 familiar- 
ity with what has heen written and done 
for popular education, ts essential to be 
known, in order that we may avail ourselves 
of the experience of others in making re- 
forms and improving our own school 
sysiem 

These ¢ xcerpts from the reports of two 
early State superintendents identify a va 
riety of ways by which a knowledge of cur- 


chief 


State school officers in general traveled 


rent practices was obtained. Early 


widely within their own State and over the 
Nation 


practices 


to observe and study educational 


The manner in which they ar- 
rived at judgments of desirable practices, 
the methods they employed to obtain in- 
formation, and the criteria they used to 
rationalize their decisions, were character- 
Their 


search for most desirable practices was con- 


istic of the times in which they lived. 


ducted by sifting the opinions and judg- 
ments of recognized authorities in other 
States and by observing ree ommended prac- 
tices in operation. They formulated final 
determinations of what constituted desir- 
able practices after a careful examination 
of the facts available. These determina- 
tions set the stage for educational advance- 
These officials also corre- 


ment. early 


sponded freely with their contemporaries 


in other States and exchanged reports, 
school codes, and other published material. 
A few chief State school 


officers managed to publish educational 


of these early 


journals which provided an avenue for the 


statewide and nationwide distribution of 
their findings. 

Over the years the need for information 
on desirable practices has heightened con- 
siderably as State departments of education 
have been faced with new and expanding 
educational programs. While the methods 


chief 


desirable 


and techniques followed by early 
State school officers to identify 
practices are still employed, these have be- 
come increasingly inadequate to meet the 
newer demands. Rapid progress has been 
made, however, in the development of more 
appropriate techniques in response to the 
newer needs, 

Currently there are two chief methods 
in use for determining most desirable prac- 
tices in State school administration. For 
purposes of discussion these methods may 
be identified by the techniques used in each 
to evaluate current educational practices 


(1) The 


judgment of a single authority, and (2) 


in the several States. These are: 
the judgment ofa group ¢ omposed of those 
best qualified to know in the United States. 


Crucial Step 


Except in the case of scientific experi- 
mentation, four essential steps are followed 
in determining most desirable practices in 
State school administration. -In every case, 
of course, it is understood that there exists 
a critical problem in State school adminis- 
tration for which there is a recognized 
need for information about most desirable 
practices. These steps are: 

1. Gathering and compiling data on cur- 
rent practice from all States. 

2. Analyzing the data and preparing a 


statement describing the current practices. 
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3. Evaluating the different practices. 
1. Presenting the most desirable prac- 
tices. 


| 1e key 


first method and the second method lies 


to the difference between the 
in the manner in which the evaluation is 
made to de le rmine most desirable practices 
in the Lnited States. In the first, it is the 
single authority; in the second, it is a group 


decision of those persons in the United 
States best equipped to know. 
In the 


first method a single authority makes the 


Phe third ste pis the crucial one. 


appraisal of current practices and the de- 
as to which ones are most de 
be the chief 


schoo! officer who makes the determi- 


terminatior 


sirable This authority may 


state 
nation for his department, or it may be a 


member of his staff. On the other hand, 


the single authority may be a university 


or college professor, a member of the legis 
the representative of an educa 
Ph. D. candi 
use this method frequently when they 


prepare their doctoral dissertations. Theis 


lature, o1 
tional group or association. 
dates 
appraisal is generally based upon a careful 
analysis of practices supplemented by deci 
at through loe 


The third step in the second method is 


sions arrived ical reasoning. 
a group of persons best quali- 
lL nited States. The 


composition of the group will vary with the 


performed Dy 


fied to know in the 


under consideration. It includes 


proble Ms 


both practitioners and theorists. It = in- 


cludes representatives with opposing points 
s 


of view and those who carrv on different 
practices in different parts of the country. 
It may also include members of national 


associations concerned with — particular 


pha es of education. The group of sper ial 
ists study the current practices revealed in 
the second ste p. evaluate the pra tices. and 
The decision consti 


arrive at a decision. 


tutes the composite judgment of the group 
members 


The Nat Council of Chief 


School Officers was one of the first organi 


onal State 


zations to recognize the inadequacies of the 


single authority method for determining 


most desirable practices in State school ad- 


ministration It found that supposedly de- 


sirable practices which were determined by 


a single authority were often unsuited to 


practical application. Particularly was 


this the case when the authority was a 


theorist Poo often, also, the practitioner 


in promoting an opinion as an authority, 


Vumber 1 


j olume it 


was overly influenced by the experience he 
had in one or a few States. In either case, 
there existed a feeling that it was difficult, 
if not impossible, for the single authority 
to have the experience and the detailed 
knowledge of conditions essential to make 
valid evaluations that would apply to every 
State. This 


the single authority method. 


is a significant limitation ol 
No one man 
could hope to resolve all the problems or to 
ameliorate all the differences that normally 
arise in any protracted evaluation of prae- 
tices invelying the work of many people in 
each of the several States. Then, too, these 
factors militated against the speedy imple- 
mentation of the results of the single au 


thority method. 


Less Time Lag 


Chief State school oflicers soon recognized 
the second method as a source of substan- 
tial assistance. . It eliminated most of the 
drawbacks which existed in the single au- 
thority method. A group of specialists has 
more varied knowledge and experience to 
draw upon. Thus, the group is likely to 
arrive at dec sions whi h are mut h sounder 
and more balanced in terms ol existing con- 
ditions in the field. Such decisions will be 
accepted to a greater degree throughout the 
Nation than the decisions made by a single 
Moreover, the 


have the responsibility in their States for 


authority. persons who 
putting into practice the particular pro- 
vrams under consideration are usually the 
ame persons who share in determining de 
sirable practices. Such a situation facili 
lates, of course, the incorporation of these 
practices in the several State systems of edu 
cation. a | he vrowine use of the froup de- 
cision method has far-reaching implications 
for the decrease in the time lag that gen 
erally occurs between identification of de 
sirable practice and its adoption and use in 


a State, 


More Popular 


Although the newer method generally re 
quires a longer time, involves heavier costs 
on account of travel and conference ex- 
penses, and depends considerably for its 
success on the group membership represen 
tation, it is highly favored. It has already 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a source 


The 


advantageously in the 


of streneth for State school systems. 


method was used 


project which culminated in the production 
of Minimum Standards for School Buses,' 
which has had far-reaching implications for 
pupil transportation in the United States. 
National 


Schoolhouse Construction which resulted in 


A project’ of the Council on 
the public ation entitled, Guide for Planning 
School Plants, method. 
The Study National 


Council of Chief State School Officers, in 


used the newer 


Commission of the 


cooperation with the Office of Education, 
carried on a project which developed the 
policy document entitled, The State De 
partment of Education,’ using the newer 
method, and is using this method almost 
exclusively in its continuing schedule of 
studies. 


The 


ports project, now being carried on jointly 


State educational records and re 
by the State and Territorial departments of 
education and the Office of Edueation, is 
proceeding on the basis of dex isions mac 
by a group of those most qualified to know 


throughout the United Siates 


Rewarding 


Thus far. this method ha 


larly 


heen particu 
rewarding Already, the project has 
developed the fundamental guide for State 
systems of, records and reports ,entitled, 


Handbook i The 


Educational Information. 


Common Core of State 
Currently, the 
Ofhiee of Education is also participating in 
another project’ entitled, “Qualifications 
and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” this 


which 


First results of project, 


uses the same method and which 
promises to be a landmark in the education 
of exceptional children, are reported in this 
issue of School Life 

The newer method of group consideration 
and decision, now tested and proved, will 
strong 


be a factor in helping lo improve 


State school administration, 





New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. 


S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pam phle ts listed should be ordered from the publishers.) 


Bridging the Gap Between School and 
College. A Progress Report on Four Re 
lated Projects Supported by the Fund fo 
Prepared 
lund for 


the Advancement of Education. 
by the Research Division of the 
the Advancement of Education, in coopera 
tion with the participants. New York, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1953. 127 p. (Evaluation Report No. 1.) 
Free. 

Secondary School Cur 
Revised Edition. By J. Paul 
New York, Rinehart & Co., Ine., 


co © : 
062 p- Do.) 


Developing the 
riculum. 
Leonard. 
1953. 

Education for Self-Understanding The 
Role of Psychology in the High School Pro 
gram. By Arthur JT. Jersild, Kenneth 
Helfant, and Associate New York, Bu 
of Publication Teachers Coilege 
Columbia University, 1955. ( Horace 
Institute of School Iexperi 


reau 
54 }). 
Mann-Lineoln 


mentation Leaflet. ) 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. 


THESE, THESES are on file in the United 
States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare Library 
able for 

The Idequae y of the 
Community as the Local School District in 
Vermont. By Kdear W. Flinton. Dor 


1952 Harvard University. 125 p 


where they are avail 


interlibrary loan. 


Socto-E-conomit 


tor’s, 
ms, 

! Follou 1948-49 
Graduates of St. Joseph High School. By 
Donald F. Blunt. Master 1953. We 
Michiean College of Education 

In Inquiry Into the Backgrounds of Well 
{djusted and Poorly Adjusted Adolescents 
{ Pilot Study By Willis Mae Parkhurst 
Master's, 1952. Indiana Teacher 


( ollege 95 }? ms 


/ p Study if 


tern 


state 


In [In-Service Program for the Education 
of Teachers By Royal G. Seiffert, Jr 


Wi tern Michigan ol 


» ns. 


Master's, 1953 
lege of Education 


| 
In Investigation of Negative Social At 
titude soll lementary School Children By 
lesther katon. Master 1950 Boston 


University. 69 p. ms 


Llementary 
port prepared for The Mid-Century Com- 
mittee on Outcomes in Elementary Educa- 
Nolan C. Kearney. New York, 
1953. 189 p- 


tion By 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
S41) 

Elementary School Transfer; Problems, 
Principles, and Recommended Procedures. 
By O. W. Kopp. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. 83 p. $2.50. 

Five Thousand Women College Graduates 
Report. 
the Social and Economic Status of Women 
Graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges of 1946 
1949. By Robert Shosteck. Washington, 
D. C., Bonai Brith Vocational Service Bu- 


Findings of a National Survey of 


reau, 1953. 66 p. T5¢. 
Practical Ideas for 
By Russell E. Wil- 


1953. 64 p. 


Flexible Classrooms: 
Vodern 
Detroit, 


Se hoolroom Ss. 


Ihe Carter Co.. 


son, 


Illus. $3.75 


Selected Theses on Education 


1 Job 1 pplied to 
Secretarial and Ste nographi Positions Em- 
Post-High- 


School Secretarial Curriculums to Reveal 


Inalysis Technique 


ployin Persons Trained in 
Implications. 


Dor tor’s. 1952. 


and Guidance 


Maybury. 


»49 p. ms. 


Curru ulum 
By Sally Berry 
Boston University 
Legal Liahility of a Lea her with Re spect 
ral Punishment. By William € 
\Master’s Western Michi 
in Colleee of Education. 46 p. ms. 
The Prognostic Value of the ACE Psy- 


( holo le al / raminaltons and the lou a I Ne 


to Corn 
Barrett 


1 +) 
19935. 


lish Placement Test in Determining Student 
Six Courses in a Teacher-Train- 


By Margaret EF. 


University of 


Grades in 
Inst 
Viaster's 
Dakota 
The School 
ment hv Kenneth J. Fletcher. 


State 


| avin. 


North 


lution 
1947. 

103 p. ms. 

Develop- 

Master's, 

College. 


and Personality 


1952 Indiar Teachers 
107 p. ms 

Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. By Alphonsus Lawrence O'Toole. 


Doctors, 1952. Harvard University. 310 


l 


Sy hool Objec lives. A re- 


Handc rafts for Elementary Schools. <A 
Handbook of Practical Suggestions for 
Teachers. By Frank C. Moore, Carl H. 
Anna-Laura Kingzett. 


1953. 316 p- 


Hamburger, and 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 


Illus. $5. 


Home Study Blue Book and Directory of 
Accredited Private Home Study Schools and 
Seventeenth Edition. Edited by 
Washington, D. C., Na- 


52 p- 


Courses. 
Homer Kempfer. 
tional Home Study Council, 1953. 
Illus. (Address: National Home Study 
Council, 1420 New York Ave., N. W., Wash 
ington, D.C.) Free to high schools, public 


libraries, counselors, teachers, etc. 


The Law of Local Public S« hooi Admin- 
istration. By Madaline Kinter Remmlein. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. 271 p. (McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 


cation). $4.50. 


S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


1 Study o} the {ctivities in Be half of 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing by the 
Junior League s of 


Avnes Best. Master's, 


70 p. ms. 


{ssociation of the 
{merica, Inc. By 
1952 Gallaudet ( ollege. 
1 Study of the Formal and Informal Or 
canization of a School Faculty: The [dent 
feation of the Systems of Interactions and 
Relationships Among the Staff Members of 
{nalysis of the Inte rplay 
Norman J. 


H irvard { nil- 


a School and an 
These 
Doctor’s, 


Systems, By 


1951. 


Between 
Boyan. 
versity. 406 p. ms. 
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“. .. the homes of free, inquiring minds. . .” 


UR LIBRARIES serve the precious liberties of our Nation: freedom of inquiry, free- 
dom of the spoken and the written word, freedom of exchange of ideas. Upon these 
clear principles democracy depends for its very life, for they are the great sources 
of knowledge and enlightenment. And knowledge —full, unfettered knowledge 
of its own heritage, of freedom’s enemies, of the whole world of men and ideas—this knowledge is a 


free people’s surest strength. 
The converse is just as surely true. A democracy smugly disdainful of new ideas would be a sick 
democracy. A democracy chronically fearful of new ideas would be a dying democracy. 


For all these reasons, we must in these times be intelligently alert not only to the fanatic cunning 
of Communist conspiracy, but also to the grave dangers in meeting fanaticism with ignorance. 
For, in order to fight totalitarians who exploit the ways of freedom to serve their own ends, there are 


some zealots who—with more wrath than wisdom—would adopt a strangely unintelligent course. 


They would try to defend freedom by denying freedom’s friends the opportunity of studying com- 
munism in its entirety—its plausibilities, its falsities, its weaknesses. 

But we know that freedom cannot be served by the devices of the tyrant. As it is an ancient truth 
that freedom cannot be legislated into existence, so it is. no less obvious that freedom cannot be 


censored into existence. And any who act as if freedeom’s defenses are to be found in suppression 


and suspicion and fear confess a doctrine that is alien to America. 


The libraries of America are and must ever remain the homes of free, inquiring minds. To them, 
our citizens-—of all ages and races, of all creeds and political persuasions —must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency. For in such whole and healthy knowledge alone are to be found 
and understood those majestic truths of man’s nature and destiny that prove, to each succeeding 


generation, the validity of freedom. 





